The Euripidean Tragedy
reason and morality. She says, ' We gods destroy the wicked, with their children and all ', but Theseus is not ruined because tig is wicked, and Hippolytus is presently borne in protesting iis complete innocence. Artemis is powerless to help ; she cannot even shed a tear. She can, however, promise to destroy someone else, to annoy Aphrodite, and she can promise Hippolytus that honour of perpetual worship which he enjoys in common with several other of Euripides' broken heroes. Hippolytus has his Aufklarung : eW* r\v agalov dalpoaw PQOT&V ye^oql and we breathe a little more freely when this sub-human goddess has taken herself off, leaving the stage to the reconciliation between father and son.
All this is fine ; but how genuine is the apa^-cia on which Artemis insists ? She blames Theseus bitterly for his haste in calling down the curse on Hippolytus (<5 xaKtars art), and this has to bear the weight of the ending. Is this fair ? It is not a mere matter of dramatic realism, whether Theseus was not in fact bound to believe the lying letter in face of Hippolytus* not very convincing defence and the general conspiracy of silence; though certainly we ourselves should not have raised the question of Theseus' guilt if Artemis had not. Beyond this there is the question of tragic relevance. Theseus' part in the ^Jtagedy is quite clear, and is indeed described accurately by Artemis. He is one of those tragic figures who stand at the cross-roads of disaster and get overwhelmed with the rest. That is the essence of his position, and any apaQria he may show is purely instrumental. When we see him confronting and cursing Hippolytus we do not feel him as a man who is doing something foolishly or wickedly wrong, but as one who can do no other ; when we see him being railed at by Artemis and brokenly confessing error we are surely justified in assuming that this is being done to tighten the construction of the last scene and to give a weightier tone to the reconciliation. For this is an ending that needs some contrivance. The end of the tragedy is the destruction, by Aphrodite, of Hippolytus, the tragedy demands nothing more. But the play within the play does not end there very easily: Theseus has been involved, a third victim. To end simply with the second and third victims looking at each other and talking it over would have been weak; to have
1' Would that mortals could bring mischief on the gods ! * (v. 1415).
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